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PREFACE. 

There  are  many,  I  feel  assured,  who  not  only 
admire  the  Horatian  literature  but  take  an 
interest,  and  a  keen  one,  in  difficult  and  con- 
tested passages ;  and  who,  being  amiable  in 
disposition  and  unprejudiced  in  mind,  are  ready 
to  welcome  any  light  that  can  be  thrown,  or 
even  but  attempted  to  be  thrown,  on  them. 

For  them  this  little  work  of  mine  has  been 
written ;  and  to  them  I  desire  to  dedicate  it,  since 
I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  deem  it  immaterial 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  Head  of  an 
University  College  or  from  one  who,  like  myself,, 
has  not  passed  through  the  University  career,, 
and  that  they  will  judge  of  it  purely  and  simply 
b}'  the  strength  of  its  arguments,  and  in  accord 
with  the  Shakesperian  axiom,  "  Nothing  exten- 
uate, nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  ". 

I  deprecate  the  sneer  of  a  cynical  and  not 
just  classical  reviewer,  but  heartily  welcome  and 
appreciate  the  learning  which  points  out  a  fault 
and  gives  the  reason  of  it,  or  shows  greater 
probability  why  another  interpretation  should 
be  preferable  to  that  given  by  the  Author. 

My  object  is  a  simple  one — to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  those  who,  during  nearly  two  thousand 
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years,  have  felt  pleasiu-e  in  doing  their  best  to 
correct  what  have  appeared  to  be  MS.  mistakes, 
or  to  show  cause  why  one  MS.  reading  should 
be  preferred  to  another,  or,  where  the  text  is  not 
disputed,  why  a  particular  rendering  of  the 
passage  should  be  deemed  the  likeliest  to  repre- 
sent Horace's  meaning. 

This,  in  the  following  "  Readings,"  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability ; 
and  I  hope,  and  have  no  reason  but  to  believe, 
that,  into  whosoever's  hands  they  may  fall,  they 
will  give  them  a  candid  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  weigh  in  the  scales  of  impartiality, 
wherever  my  readings  may  clash  with  their  own 
opinion,  the  pros  or  cons,  and,  as  these  may 
afifect  the  scale,  either  reject  or  accept  them. 

I  give,  first,  the  "Reading"  which  I  have 
adopted,  with  its  translation,  and  then  the 
argument  by  which  I  endeavour  to  support  the 
same. 

J.  C.  E. 


THE    ODES. 


I.  i.  29-30. 
Te  doctarum  hederte  praemia  froutium  Dis  luiscent  superis. 

1%^  crowns,  the  meed  of  learned  brows,  associate  thee  with 
the  Gods. 


Dr.  King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
in  1719,  writes:  "Amongst  other  criticisms  Dr. 
Douglas  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  a  dissertation 
on  the  first  Ode,  and  a  defence  of  Dr,  Hare's  famous 
emendation  of  Te  doctarum,  etc.,  instead  of  Me. 
This  emendation  hath  been  given  by  the  Dutch 
critics  to  Brockhusius.  But  1  could  never  find  it 
in  any  part  of  his  woi'ks,  and  therefore  the  merit 
of  it  should  justly  be  left  to  Dr.  Hare."  (Extract 
from  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times.  John 
Murray,  1819.) 

Gilbert  Wakefield,  1794,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  writes  :  "  Quam  putidum  est  dicere  gelidum 
nemus  '  secernere  a  populo '  virum  quern  doctrina 
jam  superis  immiscuit.  Et  (pia  demum  modestia 
de  se  ita  locutus  esset  Horatius  nuncjuam  jactator 
sui.      Adde,   quod   seipsum  arbitretur  ne   quidem 
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'  secerni  populo '  nisi  certis  conditionibus  et 
volente  Musarum  choro  ;  multo  minus  'Dis  mistum 
superis '." 

The  Abbe  Joseph  Valart,  1770,  in  his  note  writes  : 
"  Te.  Sic  prinnis  edidit  (loctissinius  Hare.  Omnes 
et  MSS.  et  Edd.  habent  '  me  ' — qu!i3  lectio  qu;un 
non  sit  Horatiana  vel  ex  eo  liquet  quod  Poetam 
ipsum  et  Diis  miscet  Superis,  et  vatibus  Lyricis 
inserit ;  qufc  duo  (juuni  se  unius  McCcenatis  suf- 
fragio  consccuturum  dicat  vates,  satis  declarat,  ea 
sibi  nondum  contigisse  ;  nemo  enim  quod  jam  habet 
id  alium  poscit." 

Lord  Lytton  winds  up  a  long  note  on  this  passage 
by  saying  :  ' '  Much,  I  think,  is  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  Te  ".  And  then  he  adds  :  "  Ritter  has  the  best 
vindication  I  have  seen  of  the  alleged  contradiction 
or  bathos  in  the  poet's  boasted  assumption,  first, 
with  the  higher  gods,  and,  next,  with  the  inferior 
deities". 

To  the  ai'gument  of  the  Abbe  I  would  add  the 
following  considerations  : — 

1.  This  Ode  heads  all  the  Odes,  and  is,  I  conceive, 
j)laced  in  that  position  because  it  is  the  first  Ode 
he  addressed  to  Maecenas,  and  of  a  date  not  long, 
but  probably  soon,  after  his  admission  amongst  his 
friends.  The  genei'al  subject  of  it  favours  the  idea 
of  this  being  so ;  and  1  believe  that  line  29,  with 
the  reading  "  Te,"  is  that  to  which  Horace  alludes 
in  I.  Up.,  i.,  1,  where  he  speaks  of  Maecenas  as 
"dicte"  (implying  eulogium)  ^' prima Camena,"  since 
no  other  Ode  so  well  answers  to  Horace's  affirmation. 

Tlie  first  Satire  of  the  first  book  perhaps  precedes 
this  Ode,  but  there  is  a  similarity  between  them 
which  may  well  point  to  dates  of  compositiou  close 
on  one  another. 

2.  It  would  seem  that  having;  obtained  Maecenas' 
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approval,  asked  for  in  tlie  last  two  lines  of  this  Ode, 
and  some  years  having  elapsed  during  \vhieli  he 
had  written  more  lyrie  pieees,  he  felt  inelined  to  write 
in  the  last  Ode  of  his  seeond  book  his  own  feelings 
and  flattering  opinion  concerning  them,  and  that, 
after  more  years  had  elapsed,  and  by  way  of  a 
grand  climax,  he  composed  the  last  Ode  of  his  third 
book,  and  fearlessly  attested  his  conviction  that 
the  World  and  Time  would  confirm  them. 

3.  The  subject  and  s^'mmetry  of  the  Ode  appear 
to  suggest  "  Te  ". 

Like  the  Satire,  its  theme  is  mankind — human 
nature  treated  of  from  diftcrent  points  of  view. 
Both  deal  with  human  feelings.  In  the  Satire  they 
are  connected  with  discontent  arising  through 
avarice  ;  in  the  Ode  with  pleasure.  Horace  here 
brings  in  the  combatant  in  the  public  games,  the 
merchant,  those  who  seek  state  offices,  and  himself 
in  line  30  (I  think  he  also  indirectly  alludes'  to 
himself  in  lines  19-22),  and  mentions  Maecenas  in 
line  29.  Pleasure  strikes  the  keynote  to  them  all. 
The  pleasure  attributed  to  Maecenas  may  be  con- 
sidered of  a  twofold  nature  :  his  administrative 
genius  as  a  statesman  and  the  minister  of  Augustus 
being  his  public  one;  his  intellectual  powers,  literary 
pursuits  and  compositions,  being  his  private  one. 
On  the  ground  of  this  comljination  we  may,  I  think, 
say  that  if  an  ivy  crown  could  be  assigned  by 
Horace  to  Florus  (I.  ^/).,  iii.,  25)  it  could  a  fortiori 
be  done  with  regard  to  Maecenas. 


READINGS  IN  HORACE. 

I.  xii.  35. 
An  superbos  Tarquini  fasces. 


I  do  not  tliink  that  Horace,  although  he  uses 
the  singular  number,  intends  to  allude  exclusively 
to  either  of  the  Tanjuins,  but  to  include  both  of 
them  in  his  expression,  and  to  refer  to  the  important 
and  successful  wars  carried  on  under  their  respective 
reigns,  to  the  increase  and  power  of  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  great  woi'ks  in  the  city  which  both  of  the 
Tarquins  planned  and  carried  out.  An  English 
translation  might,  I  submit,  render  the  word  in  the 
plural. 


I.  xiv.  1. 


Whether  referunt  or  referent  be  the  triie  reading 
in  this  line,  the  Ship  of  the  State  has  (through  new 
commotions  arising)  been  forced  by  the  stormy 
billows  out  of  the  harbour,  thus  becoming  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  waves  and  in  danger  of  being 
driven  far  out  to  sea  and  thus  incurring  shipwreck. 
Horace  therefore  urges  it  to  gain  the  port  and  be 
moored  in  safety.  Compare  I.  E}:).,  vi.,  32 — Cave 
ne  portus  occupet  alter. 


I.  XXXV.  21-24. 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno  ;  nee  coniitem  abnegat, 
Utcuuque  mutata  potentes 
Veste  domos  inimica  linquis. 
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Hope  worships  thco.  Rare  Fidelity,  clothed  in  white,  wor- 
ships tliee,  yet  withdraws  not  her  companionship  from 
those  in  high  stations,  when,  with  clianged  raiment 
and  in  hostile  fonn,  thou  quittest  their  houses. 


In  this  stanza  Horace  says  that  rare  Fidelity, 
clothed  in  white,  worships  the  goddess  Fortune, 
yet  deserts  not  her  companion  wiienever  Fortune 
leaves  powerful  houses  and  plunges  their  illustrious 
occupants  into  ruin.  The  "companion"  alluded 
to  is,  I  conceive,  one  of  those  implied  in  " potentes 
donios  ".  Fidf.'i,  during  his  power  and  prosperity, 
has  been  his  companion,  and,  when  the  goddess, 
becoming  hostile,  leaves  him  and  plunges  his  house 
into  a  state  of  powerlessness  and  adversity,  con- 
tinues still  to  be  a  ^^come.t "  to  him  as  she  had  been 
during  his  prosperity  and  power.  Opposed  to  this 
conduct  of  ^' rara  Fides"  is  the  faithlessness  of 
the  indgus  and  meretrix  in  the  lines  which  follow. 
The  difference,  also,  between  the  goddess  and 
Fidf's  is  so  great  (as  implied  in  colit),  that  it  seems 
to  forbid  this  familiar  relation  between  them. 

^^  At  fides  et  ingeiu  heniijna  vena  est;  2^(i^t^p^'>'c>n'iue 
dives  me  2ietit"  {Odes,  II.,  xviii.,  9)  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  powerful  commentary  and  interpretation  of 
the  above  passage.  Fides  (in  line  9)  standing  for 
Horace, — the  abstract  for  the  concrete — and  ^'■poten- 
iem  amicum''  (line  12)  for  Maecenas.  Horace  thus 
intimates  that,  should  the  goddess  Fortune  quit 
Mtecenas'  house  and  i)lunge  him  into  adversity,  he 
would  ((>-ara  Fides)  still  remain  a  coynes  poteyitis 
amici — not,  indeed,  in  this  altered  state  of  things, 
" pote7itis,"  but  who  once  had  swayed  " jMteiiteni 
domum  ". 

In  Odes,  II.,  xvii.,  11-12,  '^  stipi-emum  carpere  iter 
comites  pai-ati,"  Horace  uses  ^^comites"  to  express 
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his  and  Maecenas'  relations! lij)  to  each  other.  This, 
to  me,  is  very  significant  with  regard  to  '■'■  ahnegat 
comitem  ''.  I  would  put,  then,  the  meaning  of  the 
stanza  thus  : — AVheu  Fortune  jjlunges  a  wealthy 
and  powerfid  man  into  adversity  and  departs  from 
his  house,  Spes,  though  she  still  worships  the 
goddess,  remains  with  him  and  cheers  his  spirit. 
Though  Horace  does  not  say  this,  yet  it  follows 
by  the  law  of  nature,  precisely  as  Pope  expresses 
it  :— 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest. 

And  Fides — the  abstract  for  fidelis  amicus — con- 
tinues, like  Spes^  to  woi'ship  Fortune,  yet  deserts 
not  him  with  whom  she  has  conversed  and  walked 
in  companionship  diu'ing  the  time  of  his  prosperity, 
although  they,  whom  Horace  proceeds  to  describe, 
deny  {ahnegant)  him,  like  as  Lucullus,  Lucius,  and 
Sempronius  did  Timon  of  Athens. 


I.  xxxvii.  1. 
Nunc  est  bibeudiun  ;  uiuic  pede  libero  pulsauda  tellus. 

Now  we  may  quaff  the  cup,  and  dance  with  the  foot  of 
freedom. 


It  was  stated  in  regard  to  my  revised  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Horace  that  this  interpretation 
of  " lihero 2)^de"  was  a  "mistake,"  but  I  still  prefer 
to  think  that  it  best  rendei-s  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of   the   text.      If  the   Ode   were   Bacchanalian  no 
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doubt  it  would  he  so  ;  hut  the  Ode  is  an  intensely 
[)iitriotic  one,  and  the  spirit  which  animates  it  is 
that  of  exultation  from  Home  being  now  freed 
from  apprehension  with  regard  to  Antony  and 
Cleojiatra. 

Augustus'  victory  at  Actium  has  saved  Rome, 
freed  it  from  all  danger,  and  delivered  it  from 
all  fear  of  becoming  the  slave  of  a  "mad  queen" 
and  her  intoxicated  lover.  Horace  feels  this  sense 
of  freedom  pervading  him  and  so  says :  "  nunc 
pede  lihero  pulmnda  tellus".  The  influence  of 
Bacchus  in  spite  of  what  precedes,  is  not,  1  submit, 
set  forth  as  the  cause  of  the  dance,  but  a  special 
feeling  of  freedom  through  the  recent  triumph,  and 
which,  I  conceive,  asks  for  interpretation  in  the 
translation. 

Horace  uses  the  phrase  " lifjerrima  indifjnntio" 
in  E2iode  iv.,  10,  and  there,  un(iuestionably  "  liber- 
rima  "  is  dissociated  from  joyousness  and  hilarity, 
and  seems  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  dissociating 
"  lihero  pede "  from  mirth  in  this  passage  (how- 
ever it  may  enter  as  a  secondary  and  inferior 
factor),  and  coimecting  it,  as  I  suggest,  with  the 
sense  of  freedom  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
Ode. 


II.  iv.  2-4. 

Prius  insolentem  serva  Briseis  iiiveo  colore  movit  Achillem. 

The  slave  Briseis,  with  lier  white  complexion,  captured 
the  before  uncaptuicd  heart  of  Achilles. 

I  take  "  insolentem  "  in  the  same  sense  as  "  inso- 
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lens"  {Odes,  I.,  v.,  8).  Briseis'  charms  captured 
the  lieart  of  Achilles,  which  before  had  not  felt  the 
feeling  of  love.  To  bring  in  Achilles'  character  as 
drawn  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (and  which  charac- 
ter may,  I  submit,  have  been  formed  through  Aga- 
memnon's conduct,  and,  therefore,  not  applicable  to 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  Ode),  seems  not  only  to 
be  lumecessary  but  to  jar  with  the  amiable  spirit 
of  the  Ode. 

Horace  applies  no  epithet  to  Ajax  or  Agamem- 
non. 


II.  xi.  21. 

Quis  devia  scitam  eliciet  domo  Lyden  ? 

This  reading,  suggested  by  Professor  Palmer 
(see  the  Classical  Revieiv,  vol.  v.,  p.  139),  appears, 
if  I  may  humbly  say  so,  as  probable  as  felicitous, 
and  would  remove  a  blot  from  the  Ode. 


II.  xviii.  29-31. 

Nulla   certior    tameu    rapacis    Orci   fine   destinata   aula 
divitem  manet  herum. 

But  no  hall  awaits  more  surely  the  wealthy  master  than 
the  one,  man's  destined  end,  of  devouring  Orcus. 


Aula,  I  submit,  is  to  be  luiderstood  before 
"  rapacis  Orci  " — fine  destinata  being  put  in  appo- 
sition to  it  and  implying  it. 
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II.  xix.  11-12. 
Atque  truncis  lapsa  cavis  iterate  mella. 

And  to  mention  again  tlie  honey  flowing  from  the  hollow 
trees. 


Macleanc,  in  his  note  on  " iterarc,"  says  :  "Horace 
here,  I  think,  is  re])eating  what  he  had  heard  from 
the  god  a,s  he  taught  the  nympiis  to  jn-aise  liini," 
but,  I  would  a.sk,  are  not  the  " cnrmina"  Horace 
alhides  to  of  a  far  liiglier  and  entirely  diflfbrent 
nature  to  the  portents  of  Bacchus'  Thyrsus  to 
wliich  Horace  applies  the  word  "  iterare  "  ? 

Orelli,  in  his  note,  says:  " Xolim  explicare  cum 
iiliis  ' seniel  aUjue  iterum  nai^are,'  nee  ^ post  alios 
exponere  '  ;  nimirum  Poeta  iterat  quae  gesta  describit, 
rfuce  /xi/itiTai,"  but  may  I  venture  to  question 
wiiether  a  poet  does  discharge  this  function? 
►Suppose,  for  instance,  he  describes  a  battle.  He 
cannot,  I  think,  be  properly  said  to  "repeat"  it. 
He  narrates  it,  gives  a  vivid  and  perhaps  an 
accurate  description  of  it,  and  adorns  it  witli  poetic 
language ;  but  this,  I  take  it,  is  not  a  repetition  of 
the  battle,  and  does  not  satisfy  the  meaning  of 
"  iterare  ".  This  requires  to  be  an  actual  repetition 
in  act  or  in  word.  Thus  Teucer  [Odes,  I.,  vii.,  31 — 
eras  imjens  iterabimus  cequor)  says  to  his  associates 
who  had  sailed  with  him  when  he  went  to  Troy, 
"  To-morrow  we  will  again  sail  over  the  mighty 
waters  ". 

In  Odes,  111.,  iii.,  61-2 — Trojcje  renascens  alite 
lufjubri  fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur " — Juno 
threatens  that  if  Troy  be  built  again  she,  with  her 
Argives  and  Minerva,  will  repeat  the  siege  of  Troy 
and  again  destroy  it.     Both  of  these  illustrations 
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are  positive  rei)Ctitions  in  act.  In  Satires,  I.,  x.,  75, 
and  Epistle.%  I.,  xviii.,  10-14,  there  are  examples  of 
"iterare"  as  actual  repetitions  in  word.  I  should 
accept  Macleane's  interpretation  as  preferable  to 
others,  but  for  the  reason  I  have  suggested. 

I  venture,  in  all  diffidence,  to  add  another,  that 
"iterare"  in  this  passage  may  mean  that  Horace 
intends  to  say  by  it  that  in  speaking  of  the  Bacchic 
marvels,  the  streams  of  wine,  milk  and  honey,  he 
is  repeating  what  an  older  poet,  Euripides,  had 
already  sang  of  ("  cantare,"  which  precedes,  might 
thus  have  an  implied  reference  to  Euripides'  muse) 
in  his  tragedy  of  the  BacchcC. 


III.  iii.  18-28. 

Ilion,  Hion, 

Fatalis  iucestusque  judex 
Et  mulier  peregrina  vertit 

In  pulverem  ;  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laoniedon,  mihi 
Castteque  damnatum  Miuervae 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 

A  predestined  and  impious  judge  with  a  foreign  woman 
turned  Troy  into  dust  from  the  time  wlien  Laomedon 
defrauded  the  gods  of  their  stipulated  reward,  and  the 
city,  with  its  people  and  the  injury-inflicting  General, 
was  assigned  to  me  and  immaculate  Minerva  for 
punishment. 


I  ventm'e  to  think  that  ^'duce"  means  Hector, 
&nd. '''■  fraudulento"  injury-inflicting.     Horace  uses 
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j'ruu.s  ill  this  sense  in  Odes,  I.,  xxviii ,  31— «oct- 
turani  postmodo  te  natis  fraudein  committere ;  II., 
xix.,  10 — nodo  coerces  viperino  sine  f ramie  crines  ; 
Carmen  Scecuiare,  41 — Cut  per  ardentem  sine  fravde 
Trojam.  Compare  also  '^ hotnicidam,"  Epodes,  xvii., 
18. 

Juno,  in  the  Council,  speaks,  I  conceive,  to  this 
effect: — "  Laomedon's  defniuding  Ajiollo  and  Nep- 
tune doomed  Troy  to  destruction.  The  execution 
of  it  was  assigned  to  me  and  Minerva,  and  has  been 
fulfilled  by  the  Greeks  capturing  the  city,  when 
Paris  and  the  Spartan  adulteress  turned  Ilion  into 
dust  together  with  the  Trojan  people  and  Greek- 
slaying  Hector." 

"  Duce"  has  been  attributed  to  Laomedon,  Priam 
and  Paris.  But  how  could  Paris  tuni  into  dust 
Laomedon  and  his  subjects,  who  had  been  dead 
many  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  long 
befoi'e  Paris  was  born  ?  If  to  Priam,  then  Horace 
would  surely  have  written  rtr/e,  not  duce,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  his  manner  elsewhere.  If  to  Paris,  then 
Horace  would  be  saying  :  "  Paris  turned  into  dust 
Ilion,  its  people,  and  himself  their  dux" — whatever 
that  designation  might  mean  in  his  case,  for  Homer 
gives  little  credit  to  him  in  that  capjacity.  This 
would  be  very  harsh,  since  the  manner  of  the 
sentence  seems  to  demand  that  the  ^' Judex  "  and 
the  "  diix "  should  be  different  persons.  Of  the 
three  suppositions  I  should  prefer  Priam,  on  the 
assumption  that  Horace  means  "duce"  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  '^  reffe  "  ;  yet  it  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
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III.  ix.  7-8. 

Multi  Lydia  nominis 
Romana  vigui  clarior  Ilia. 

I,  Lydia,  flourished,  more  illustrious  than  Ilia,  the  ances- 
tral Head  of  the  Roman  Houses. 


I  would  join  ^^  multi  nominis''  to  ^''  Romana  Ilia" 
and  consider  it  to  designate  the  various  Nomens 
belonging  to  the  Gentes  of  Rome.  Thus  "  multi 
nominis "  becomes  the  antithesis  to  "  Persamm  " 
and  **  Romana  Ilia  "  (standing  in  this  manner  for 
the  greatness  and  power  of  Rome)  to  "?¥J7". 

In  this  way  the  Ode  gives  to  Lydia  a  pre-emin- 
ence on  corresponding  lines  of  thought,  and  con- 
trasts Rome  with  Parthia,  just  as  in  the  two  next 
stanzas,  on  corresponding  lines  of  thought,  pre- 
eminence is  given  to  Lydia,  because  she  is  ready 
to  die  twice  for  Horace's  once. 


III.  xiv.  10-12. 

Vos,  o  pueri,  et  puellse  jam  virum  expertse,  male  ominatis 
parcite  verbis. 

You,  jQ  lads  and  wanton  girls,  refrain  from  ill-omened 
lansuase. 


The  epithet  applied  to  '■'■2>ueri"  in  I.  Sat.,  iii., 
134 — '■' velhmt  tihi  harbam  lascivi  jmei^i' — inter- 
prets, I  think,  the  epithet  applied  to  "puellai"  in 
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the  Ode,  and  is  to  be  understood  also  with  "  ]yuei-i  " 
there.  It  seems  to  me  most  unlikely  that  the 
returning  soldiers  and  their  wives  would  stand 
in  need  of  this  urf^ent  warning ;  but  it  mi^ht  well 
be  a  very  salutary  and  necessary  counsel  to  that 
class,  to  whom  I  suggest  it  is  addressed,  with  regard 
to  the  solemnitv  of  the  occasion. 


III.  xxiii.  16-20. 

Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia, 
ilollivit  avcrsos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica. 


My  conjectures  on  this  passage  arc  these.  That 
"iinviunis"  (without  a  gift)  is  absolutely  emphatic, 
Phidyle  offering  nothing  whatever  in  sacrifice,  not 
even  a  grain  of  flour  or  salt.  That  there  is  a 
designed  bathos  in  the  Ode,  Horace  speaking  of  her 
first  offering  an  animal  sacrifice,  next,  merely  rose- 
mary and  myrtle,  and,  lastly,  onlj'  raising  her  hands 
towards  the  sky.  I  would,  therefore,  construe  the 
Latin  thus  :  "  Si  nianus  (tua)  immunis  tetigit  aram 
non  blandior  (manus)  mollivit  aversos  Penates 
sumptuosa  hostia,  farre  jno,  et  saliente  mica." 

In  this  way  of  interpretation  Horace  says  :  "  If 
thy  giftless  hand,  Phidyle,  hath  touched  (in  the  sense 
of  '  shall  touch ')  the  altar,  no  other  hand,  more 
acceptable  {non  blandior,  for  mdla  alia,  blandior), 
hath  propitiated  (in  the  sense  of  'shall  pro])itiate ') 
the  offended  Penates  by  the  costly  sacrifice,  the 
sacred  meal  and  the  crackling  salt ". 
9 
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As  Horace  speaks  of  the  grand  Pontifical  sacrifices 
in  lines  9-12,  he  seems  to  intend  to  identify  "  kostia 
sumphiosa"  with  them,  and  thus  to  put  in  vivid 
contrast  and  comparison  the  hostia  sumptuosa, 
farve  pio,  et  saliente  mica  with  Phidyle's  empty 
hand  that  simply  touches  the  altar  by  way  of 
sacrifice,  but  brings  in  it  no  offering  of  any  kind. 


in.  xxix.  43-48. 

Cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato, 

Vel  sole  puro  ;  non  tameii  irritum, 
Quodciiiique  retro  est,  efficiet ;  neque 
Diliinget  infectumque  reddet. 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit. 

To-morrow  let  the  Father  fill  the  sky  with  black  cloud  or 
bright  sunshine,  yet  can  he  not  make  void  tliat  which 
is  to  come,  nor  alter  and  cause  that  not  to  have  been 
which  the  flying  hour'  hath  once  carried  away  on  its 
wings. 


The  words  "diJHnget  infectumque  reddet  qvod 
fugiens  semel  hora  vexit"  plainly  refer  to  events 
which  are  past  and  cannot  be  altered  nor  undone, 
but  to  what  does  "reo?i  tamen  irritum,  quodcu7iqu£ 
retro  est,  efficiet  "  refer  1 

I  do  not  think  that  "  quod  retro  est "  is  the  same 
as  quod  prceteritum  est  (which  is  the  meaning  of  what 
follows)  ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  a  tautology, 
which  Horace,  I  can  scarcely  think,  would  give.     I 
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am  not  sure  I  quite  undei-staiul  OrcUi's  note  on  "  irri- 
tum  " — "  iV^oH  ita  aholere  poterit  ut  onini  effectu  id 
careat  quod  jam  pnfteriit ".  If  he  means  that 
Horace,  by  "  non  tamen  irritum  .  .  .  efficiet," 
intends  to  say.  that  Jove  cannot  render  void  the 
results  which  are  predestined  to  follow  from  events 
that  have  already  come  to  pass,  and  which  results 
are  as  yet  in  the  future  {^^ retro"  signifying  that 
these  results  are,  as  it  were,  behind  the  aforesaid 
accomplished  events,  but  are  coming  on  and  will  in 
due  time  come  to  pass),  he  would  then  be  giving  an 
interpretation  of  the  passage  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  right  one,  and  to  make  "  retro  "  possess 
a  futiu'e  application  instead  of  an  absolutely  past 
one,  like  lines  47-48. 

Had  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shcplierd,  this  passage 
of  Horace  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  tlie  following 
verse  in  one  of  his  poems  ?  It  exactly  expresses 
the  meaning  which  I  would  attach  to  it. 

But,  oh  !  that  prophet's  visioned  eye. 

On  Carmcl  that  rochned  ! 
It  looked  not  on  the  times  gone  by, 

But  those  that  were  behind ; 
His  grey  hair  streamed  upon  the  wind, — 

His  hands  were  raised  on  high, — 
As  mirrored  on  his  mystic  mind 

Arose  futurity. 


IV.  ii.  27-32. 

Ego,  apis  Matina;  more  modoque,  grata  carpentis  thyma 
per  laborem  plurimum  circa  ncmus  uvidique  Tiburis 
ripas  operosa  parvus  carmina  fingo. 
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I,  a  little  thing,  after  the  manner  and  custom  of  a  INIatin- 
ian  bee  gathering  pleasant  thyme,  laboriously  compose 
toilsome  verse  amid  the  many  woods  and  on  the 
banks  of  humid  Tibur. 


I  would  connect  '■'■per  laborejn"  with  Horace 
himself  and  not  with  the  bee.  From  "/»fr  lahorem" 
down  to  "^^arvMs"  we  have,  methinks,  a  continued 
instance  of  the  Poet's  modest  depreciation  of  him- 
self. 


IV.  ii.  49-52. 

Tuque,  dum  procedit,  lo  Triumphe, 
Non  seniel  dicemus,  lo  Triumphe, 
Civitas  omnis,  dabimusque  divis 
Thura  beniguis. 

And  thou  shalt  exclaim,  whilst  Augustus  makes  his  pro- 
cession, " /r)  Triumj)he'\  We  will  more  thau  once 
exclaim  "  lo  Triumphe  ".  The  whole  city  will  exclaim 
" /o  Trimnphe,''''  and  we  will  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
benignant  gods. 


I  would  thus  construe  the  above  reading : — 
Tuque  dum  (Augustus)  jorocecZi^  (dices)  lo  Triumjihe  ; 
non  semel  dicemus' lo  Triumphe  ;  omnis  civitas  (dicet) 
lo  Triumphe, — dices  and  dicet  being  implied  in 
"dicemus,"  and  "  7o  Triumphe"  being  necessarily 
understood  after  civitas. 

This  seems,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
the  simple  and  natural  reading  of  the  stanza,  and 
makes  '■'■Tuque''''  {dices)  harmonise  with  "  T'm  con- 
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dries"  in  lines  32  and  41,  and  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Ode,  especially  from  line  33  to  the 
end.  I  do  not  translate  "  «o.s "  by  "I,"  which 
would  restrict  the  j)ronoun  to  Horace  ;  for  I  think 
he  intends  to  include  Antonius  in  it  and  thus  make 
"  uou  semel  "  aj)|)]y  t(j  them  both  in  their  frequent 
exclamations  of  the  triumphal  cry. 

*'  lo   IViumphe "  sounds  more    naturally   as    an 
exclamation.     (J.  E.  Yonge.) 


IV.  xii.  24. 
Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 


Is  this  Ode  addressed  to  the  poet  Virgil  1  1  take 
the  words  " jAena  dives  ut  in  domo"  to  be  an 
oblique  but  designed  reference  to  Mfcccnas  and  his 
wealth,  as  '^  dives"  miquestionably  means  him  in 
"■  jjduperemque  dives  me  petit"  {Odes,  II.,  xviii.,  10), 
which  Ode,  like  this  one,  I  believe  to  have  been 
composed  at  a  very  early  date,  and  perhaps  much 
about  the  same  time.  The  word  ^^  divitibus"  in 
^'  pleinimque  f/ratoe  divitibus  vices,  mundceqtte  parvo 
sub  lare  paupeimm  ccence"  {Odes,  III.,  xxix.,  13) 
seems  only  another  way  of  writing  Mfccenas. 

The  "  studium  Imri,"  which  Doering  observes 
should  be  taken  ^^ honest iore  seyisii,"  and  which 
Horace  appears  to  be  alluding  to  in  rather  a 
playful  maimer,  might  easily  be  accounted  for,  if 
we  knew  Virgil's  mode  of  life  at  that  early  period. 

Horace  a.sks  Virgil  to  pay  him  a  visit,  says  he 
will  receive  him   hospitably,  bnt  cannot  afford  to 
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treat  him  sumptuously  and  gratis  as  Mfecenas  does, 
so  that  he  must  request  him  to  bring  a  box  of 
unguents  with  him. 

It  has  been  suggested  (and  I  think  witli  force) 
that  the  pastoral  nature  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Ode  is  a  point  in  favour  of  its  having  been 
written  to  the  poet  Virgil. 


THE  EPODES. 


II. 


Horace's  Sabiue  farm,  I  cannot  doubt,  supplies 
the  material  for  this  Epode.  Indeed,  it  seems 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  comparing  "  reducta  voile  " 
(line  13)  with  "Ai'c  in  reducta  valle"  {Odes,  I.,  xvii., 
17),  as  well  as  with  '^  valle  Sabina"  {Odes,  III.,  i., 
47)  and  with  '^opaca  valle"  {Epistles,  I.,  xvi.,  6). 


IV.  9-10. 

Ut  ora  vertat  hue  ct  hue  euntium 
Liberrima  indignatio  1 

How  most-freely-vented  indignation  turns  towards  thee 
the  looks  of  all  who  are  going  and  coming ! 


Horace,  as  I  take  it,  intimates  by  his  words  that 
we  are  to  understand  the  person  to  whom  he  is 
alluding,  as  being  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  people 
who  are  vehemently  and  loudly  denouncing  him, 
and    that    their     most-freely-vented     indignation 
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reaches  the  ears  of  otlier  persons  proceeding  in 
different  directions  {'^ hue  et  ilhic  euntium"),  who 
are  unable,  on  account  of  the  distance  they  are 
from  the  scene  of  action,  to  discover  what  the 
cause  is,  but  only  hear  sounds  which  at  once  turn 
their  faces  towards  him. 

Compare  ^^  sive  elephas  vnlgi  convert cret  o7~a'  (II. 
£p.,  i.,  197),  where  a  corresponding  result  is  stated. 


XVI.  6. 

Novisque  rebus  iu  fidelis  AUobrox. 
And  the  AUoLroges,  faithful  in  days  of  revolution. 


I  venture  to  disjoin  "m"  from  " infidelis"  and 
make  it  the  preposition  governing  " novis  rebus"  so 
that  the  construction  of  the  line  will  be  '^  Allohrox- 
que  fidelis  in  novis  rebus".  Horace,  w'ho  always 
looked  on  the  favourable  side  of  human  nature, 
would  never,  I  feel  assured,  denounce  them  for 
faithlessness  in  having  listened  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Catilinarian  conspii'ators,  but  would  praise 
(as  I  believe  he  does  in  this  suggested  reading)  the 
Deputies  for  revealing  the  atrocious  plot,  and 
attribute  to  them  fidelity  for  so  doing.  Moreover, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
invaluable  services  they  had  rendei'ed  in  the  hour 
of  Rome's  exti'eme  peril  ("  Spem  imj^ei'ii  ac  rerum 
amplissimarum  ultro  sibi  a  patriciis  hominibus 
oblatam  neglegerent  vestramque  salutem  suis 
opibus     anteponerent "  —  Cicero's     third      speech 
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against  Catiline),  arc  we  justified  in  believing 
that  Horace  would  speak  of  them  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  manner  and  contrary  to  his  own  universal 
habit  of  speaking  the  best  of  every  one  ?  I  prefer 
to  think  that,  while  paying  a  merited  tribute  to 
the  bravery  of  that  gallant  tribe,  who  could  not, 
however,  concjuer  Rome,  he  takes,  as  was  ever  his 
nature  to  act,  the  opportiniity  of  acknowledging 
Rome's  obligations  to  them  in  the  revelation  and 
consequent  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy  ("  novis 
rebus '). 

The  Encydopcedia  Perthensis  (Edinburgh,  1816) 
observes  on  "  Allobroges  "  : — "Commended  by 
Cicero  for  their  fidelity,  but  censured  by  Horace 
on  account  of  their  fondness  for  novelty  ". 


THE  SATIKES. 


I.  iv.  142. 

Nam  multo  plures  sumus. 


Very  large  as  was  the  number  of  the  Jews  then 
residhig  in  Rome,  Horace,  I  believe,  in  this  passage 
says:  ''And,  Hke  the  Jews,  for  we  are  much  more 
numerous  than  they  are,  will  compel  you,"  etc.  I 
would  then  consider  "  nam  multo  plures  sumus  "  as 
a  parenthesis  and  to  come  after  "ac  veluti  Judsei". 


I.  ix.  43-48. 

Paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sanse  ; 
Nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus  ;  haberes 
Magnum  adjutorem,  posset  qui  ferre  secundas, 
Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradere  ;  dispeream  ui 
Summosses  omues. 
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He  admits  few  to  his  friendship  and  is  of  sound  judgment. 
Beyond  every  one  else  you  have  dexterously  turned 
your  good  fortune  to  good  account.  You  would  gain  a 
mighty  assistant  to  play  the  second  part,  if  you  would 
introduce  me  to  him.  May  I  perish  if  you  should  not 
sweep  even,'  one  out  of  j'our  path. 


The  impudent  stranger,  I  conceive,  says  all  this, 
and  that  '^^  nemo  ....  usus"  is  applied  by  liini  in 
the  light  of  a  high  compliment  to  the  Poet.  What 
follows  seems  a  natural  consequence  of  it.  He  has 
craftily  complimented  him  on  his  sagacious  dex- 
terity in  tiu-ning  his  good  fortune  (through  his 
admission  amongst  M.'ccenas'  friends)  to  such  pro- 
fitable accovuit.  This,  I  consider,  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Sabine  farm.  He  then  goes  on  to  vaunt  his 
own  powei-s  in  gaining  a  great  deal  more  for  Horace, 
and  supplanting  every  one  else,  if  he  would  intro- 
duce him. 


11.  iii.  72. 

Quum  rapies  in  jura  malis  ridentem  alienis. 

When  you  would  drag  him,  laughing  at  the  woes  of  others, 
into  the  law  courts. 


1.  There  is  good  MS.  authority  for  "■jura  ". 

2.  It  seems  to  be  supported  by  Ep.,  II.,  ii.,  23, 
where  Horace,  I  conceive,  is  certainly  speaking  of 
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the  Law,  and  making  ^^jura"  there  equivalent  to 
'^jtis'\  For  he  speaks  of  something  more  tlian  his 
rights  (as  these  might  be  impugned,  and  must  be 
matter  of  opinion),  since  he  adds  '■'■  mecuin  facientia," 
which  bespeak  a  power  beyond  himself,  fit  to 
decide  the  dispute,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Law 
itself. 

3.  In  Satires,  I.,  iii..  Ill  {Juya  inventa  metu  in- 
justi  fateare  necesse  est),  "jicra"  is  equivalent  to 
Jus. 

4.  '^  Rapere  in  jus,''  when  it  was  the  case  of  one 
man  taking  legal  action  against  another,  would 
doubtless  be  the  necessary  legal  term  to  be  used ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  a  Protean,  a  purely  imaginative 
one,  and  on  that  gi'ound  Horace's  substitution  of 
"jura  "  ior  jus,  with  the  same  legal  meaning,  might 
be  as  appropriate,  and  possess  the  same  force. 

5.  "Jura''  may  have  been  used  to  denote  a 
plurality  of  actions  to  which  this  debtor  would  be 
liable,  but  all  of  which  he  would  evade  by  changing 
himself  into  one  shape  to  avoid  one  creditor,  into 
another  shape  to  escape  from  another,  and  so  on. 

6.  I  think  Horace  could  not  have  intended  to 
refer  to  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  because  the 
results  are  diametrically  opposite.  The  suitors' 
laughter  ends  in  death ;  that  of  this  debtor  in 
triumphant  jubilation. 

7.  "  Mai  is"  (from  7nalum)  admirably  suits  the 
context,  as  showing  what  causes  his  laughter — the 
woes  of  others.  Compare  "  malum  alienum  ne  tuum 
feceris  gaudium  ."     Socrates  {Emhlemata  Horatiana, 

■p.  96). 

8.  The  animal  theory  (which  Orelli  calls  "  mira 
interpretatio")  "that  this  debtor  is  laughing  with 
the  cheeks  of  the  various  animals  he  personates," 
though  ingenious,  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that 
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Horace    speaks  of    him   as   ^' ridentem''   before    he 
assumes  any  animal  shape. 

9.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  jus,  as  being  the 
legal  formula  and  used  1)V  Horace,  Sat.,  I.,  ix.  77, 
should  supplant  jura  in  the  MS.,  but  difficult  to 
conceive  how  jura  should  have  taken  the  place  of 
jm. 


THE  EPISTLES. 


I.  vi.  51. 

Qui  fodicet  latus,  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram  por- 
rigere. 

Who  shall  make  us  prepared  by  a  dig  in  our  left  side,  and 
compel  us  to  stretch  out  our  right  hand  over  the 
scales  on  tradesmen's  counters. 


This  slave  will,  by  moral  compulsion,  force  the 
election  candidate  to  swallow  his  prejudices,  and, 
over  the  shop's  counter,  shake  the  hand  of  any 
tradesman,  whatever  his  calling  or  bodily  conditiou 
may  be,  obnoxious  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  vote. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  "cogat"  on  the  part 
of  the  slave  (implying  moral  or  physical  compulsion) 
in  order  that  he  should  avoid  any  obstacle  or 
danger  in  the  streets ;  for  he  would  do  this, 
naturally,  of  his  own  accord. 
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I.  X.  4 7- is. 

Imperat,  baud  servit,  collecta  pecuuia  cuique, 
Toribum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  duccre  fuuem. 

Hoarded  up  wealth,  worthy  to  follow  the  twisted  rope 
rather  than  to  hold  it,  commauds — does  not  serve — 
its  possessor. 


Horace  has  affixed  to  " pecunia''  a  long  qualifi- 
cation, but  " pecunia  collecta"  only,  without  the 
rest,  a  fortiori  with  it,  seems  to  me  to  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  hand,  not  aut,  is  the  right 
reading.  "  Collecta "  in  a  Horatian  sense  would 
surely  mean  ' '  accumulated  after  an  avaricious 
manner,"  and  thus  imply  its  mastery  over  a  man, 
and  not  a  man's  mastery  over  it ;  so  that  ^'pecunia 
collecta,"  if  it  stood  alone,  shoidd  require  hand. 

But  to  "  pecunia  collecta  "  he  joins  "  tortuin  digna 
sequi  potius  quam  ducere  fineiu,'  using  a  metaphor 
in  order  to  show  that  gold  is  leading  the  man  along 
by  a  rope,  in  the  same  way  as  men  lead  animals 
along.  Man  thus  appears  in  a  degraded  condition, 
subservient  to  the  base  use  of  tlie  metal  which 
commands  him  ;  and  man  is  not  (haud),  as  he  ought 
to  be,  the  master  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  apply  it, 
by  his  own  will,  to  beneficial  and  useful  purposes. 

Compare  "  aurum  lex  sequitur  ".  Propertius 
{Emblemata  Iloratiana,  p.  126). 


II.  i.  13-U. 
Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  prtegravat  artes  infra  se  positas. 
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For  he  consumes  himself  in  the  blaze  of  his  own  glorious 
light,  who  towers  above  others  ranked  below  him  ;  but, 
when  dead  (extinctus) ,  the  same  man  will  be  re- 
nowned. 


Se,  I  suggest,  is  to  be  understood  after  "  urit ". 
Detractors  and  maligners  assail  him  during  life ; 
for  his  superior  talents  weigh  down  theirs.  They 
prevent,  while  he  is  living,  the  recognition  of  his 
merits ;  and  it  is  the  brilliancy  of  his  superior 
talents  which,  exciting  their  envy  and  producing 
their  destructive  attacks,  causes  him  to  consume 
himself  in  the  fire  of  his  own  genius,  so  that,  like 
Romulus,  Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  his  merit  is  un- 
recognised wdiile  living,  owing  to  the  successful 
opposition  which  Envy  has  called  forth  against  him, 
but  after  his  death  he  will  be  extolled. 

Horace,  I  think,  means  this  : — A  man  of  genius, 
through  that  very  genius  which  produces  envy  and 
raises  such  opposition  and  detraction  in  inferior 
minds,  consumes  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  during  his 
lifetime  he  is,  as  it  were,  dead  to  the  world,  since 
he  is  unknown  or  very  imperfectly  recognised  by 
it,  owing  to  the  cloud  of  misrepresentation  which 
envelops  him.  His  own  superior  talent  thus 
"  urit  se" ;  but  when  he  has  passed  from  the  world, 
then  that  cloud  will  vanish,  and  he  will  be  acknow- 
ledged and  revered. 


II.  i.  245-246. 
Atque  munera  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt. 
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And  your  gifts  which,  together  with  much  praise  from  you 
when  bestowing  them,  they  have  received. 


An  interpretation  of  these  words,  which  Ritter 
favoiu-s,  is — that  they  denote  the  fervent  thanks 
which  Virgil  and  Varius  gave  to  the  emperor  on 
the  reception  of  his  gifts.  The  more  general  inter- 
pretation is-- that  they  refer  to  the  praise  of  the 
outside  world  given  to  Augustus  for  his  having 
bestowed  gifts  on  those  poets  who  merited  them, 
wliich  action,  on  his  part,  was  so  praiseworthy.  A 
tliird  interpretation,  I  believe,  more  correctly  con- 
veys Horace's  meaning — that  Augustus  himself,  as 
he  gave  the  gifts,  accompanied  them  with  a  large 
amount  of  high  commendation  on  the  recipients. 
"  Cum"  I  consider,  more  grammatically  fits  in  with 
this  view  than  with  the  latter  of  the  other  two 
interpretations,  and  gives  a  greater  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  sentence. 


II.  ii.  182-186. 

Cur  alter  fratnim  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 
Prieferat  Herodis  pahiietis  pinguibus  ;  alter, 
Dives  et  importuuus,  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu 
Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum  : 
Scit  Genius. 

Why  one  brother  should  prefer  indolence,  pleasure,  and  to 
be  anointed  with  the  produce  of  Herod's  palm  groves  ; 
whilst  the  other  brother,  wealthy  and  industrious,  is 
tempering,  from  dawn  to  twilight,  his  forest  land 
with  fire  and  axe,  the  Genius  knows. 
3 
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Horace,  I  cannot  doubt,  intends  in  this  passage 
to  contrast  the  preferences  of  two  brothers  in  their 
mode  of  life — one  preferring  pleasure  and  idleness, 
the  other  occupation  and  toil.  The  latter  being 
"  dives,"  there  was  no  necessity  for  this. 

The  Poet  designs  to  contrast  the  will  of  the 
one  with  the  will  of  the  other,  "  alter  fratrum'' 
with  "  alter  fratrum  "  ;  and  the  simple  and  natural 
interpretation  of  the  passage  appears  to  be,  that 
the  one  brother  prefers  a  life  of  pleasure  and  idle- 
ness to  his  brother's  life  of  manual  labour  and 
toilsome  exertion.  I  would  therefore  interpret  the 
passage,  that  the  one  brother  prefei-s  his  life  of 
ease  and  enjoyment, — not  to  Herod's  palm  groves, 
but — to  his  brother's  arduous  and  laborious  agri- 
cultural life. 

In  several  passages  in  his  writings — 

Fraternis  animis  quidquid  uegat  alter  et  alter. 

Ep.,  I.,  X.,  4. 

Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 
Alter  ]\Iileti  textam  .  .  .  vitabit  chlamvdem. 

Ejj.,  I.,  xvii.,  27-30. 

Alter  iu  obsequium  plus  »quo  prouus, 
Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina. 

Ep.,  I.,  xviii.,  10-15. 

Frater  erat  Romse  consult!  rhetor,  ut  alter 

Alterius honores. 

Ep.,  II.,  ii.,  87-88— 

Horace  puts  in  strong  contrast  two  alters.  I 
cannot  think  that  he  would  depart  in  this  passage 
from  his  uniform  rule.  This  contrast,  then,  on 
this  assumption,  requires  to  be  maintained,  and 
consequently  I  would  join  "■  Herodis  pal  metis"  to 
"ungi,"  as  showing  the  source  of  the  "tingi,"'  and 
thus  adding  a  touch  to  the  force  of  the  comparison. 
The   grammatical    construction   of    the   text,    I 
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conceive,  is  intended  to  resemble  that  of  lines  127- 

9  in  this  same  Epistle, 

Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri, 
Dum  mea  delcctont  mala  me  vel  denique  fallaut, 
Quam  sapcre  et  riugi, 

where  '■'quam"  with  the  infinitive  follows  ^' pi-ce- 
tuleriin  ".  I  would  therefore  construe  the  text  in 
this  way  : — 

Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi  Hero- 
dis  palmetis  2)neferat  quam,  fratris  sui  divitis  et  im- 
portuni  more,  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  silvestrem 
flammis  et  ferro  mitigare  agrum,  scit  Genius. 

In  this  construction,  then,  of  Horace's  text,  '■^  alter 
mitiget"  is  put  by  the  poet  for  '^ quam  mitigare". 

I  am  unable  to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning 
from  the  expression — "  to  prefer  his  pleasures  to 
Herod's  palm  groves  ".  His  ability  to  maintain  a 
luxurious  life  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  is  implied. 
If  the  possession  of  the  palm  groves  could  have 
enabled  him  "  cessare  ludere  et  ungi "  more  luxuri- 
ously, and  therefore  more  to  his  satisfaction,  this 
indeed  would  be  a  reason  why  he  should  prefer 
possessing  them  to  his  present  condition  in  life,  but 
the  contrary  is  stated  by  the  ordinary  interpretation. 

Pope,  in  his  imitation  of  this  epistle,  evidently 
makes  the  contrast  (or  preference)  to  be  between 
these  brothers'  wills,  when  he  writes  : — 

Talk  what  you  will  of  taste,  my  friend,  you'll  find 
Two  of  one  face,  as  soon  as  of  a  mind, 

and  proceeds  to  contrast  Bubb's  life  with  Ogle- 
thorpe's. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lines, 

Why,  of  two  brothers  rich  and  restless,  one 
Ploughs,  burns,  manures,  and  toils  from  sun  to  sun ; 
The  other  sliglits  for  women,  sports,  and  wines. 
All  Townshend's  turnips  and  all  Grosvenor's  mines, 
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he  certainly  seems  to  make  ^'cessare  .  .  .  ■^^7^(7^'"  equiva- 
lent to  "women,  sports,  and  wines,"  and  ^^  Herodis 
jmlmetis''  to  the  "turnips  and  the  mines,"  thus 
following  the  common  interpretation.  But  may  it 
not  be  virged  against  such,  that  Horace  would  not 
have  stated  a  subject  of  contrast  to  the  mode  of 
life  which  one  brother  preferred,  without  also  doing 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  other  ? 

Orelli,  in  his  note,  makes  no  allusions  to  "  Herodis 
palmetis  ".  He  simply  says  :  "  Why  there  should 
be  such  a  divei'sity  among  brothers,  so  that  one 
surrenders  himself  to  pleasure  and  idleness,  and 
another  to  laborious  agricultiu'al  exertion,  to  in- 
crease the  riches  he  already  possesses,  I  know  not ; 
it  is  a  secret  of  human  nature  ". 
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406-7. 

Ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrse  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Let  not  then  the  Muse,  the  mistress  of  the  lyre,  nor  Apollo, 
the  god  of  song,  reproach  you  to  your  shame. 


All  the  commentators,  I  believe,  are  in  accord 
with  what  Orelli  says  in  his  note  on  lines  385-99  : 
"  With  wonderful  art  Horace  says  this  to  exhort 
Piso  to  follow  the  poetic  art " ;  yet  I  would,  in  all 
humility,  venture  to  ditt'er,  and  to  consider  Horace's 
words  to  be  written  in  the  way  of  warning  and 
of  counsel,  and  not  of  encouragement  and  incentive 
to  write.  From  whatever  cause  or  caiises  this 
epistle  originated,  the  main  and  continuous  idea,  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last,  is,  I  conceive,  to  resti-ain 
the  elder  son  of  Piso  from  composing  poetry,  and, 
in  conseijuence,  incurring  popular  rejection,  1  might 
even  say  ridicule,  by  his  attempts. 

Horace,  however,  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  him,  and,  since  it  was  so 
congenial  and  opportune,  expands  the  epistle  into 
a  long  essay  on  the  art  of  poetry  in  general. 
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If  at  lines  386-389, 

Si  quid  tameu  olim 
Scripseris,  in  j\I»eci  descendat  judicis  aures, 
Et  patris  et  nostras  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 
Membranis  intus  positis 

(which  amounts  closely  to  a  prohibition),  it  seems 
contradictory  to  tell  him,  only  a  few  lines  lower 
down,  not  to  be  ashamed  of  composing,  but  to  pay 
court  to  the  Muse  and  write.  I  think  the  opening 
lines  of  the  epistle  have  a  reference  to  Piso's  style, 
though  it  may  be  in  somewhat  an  exaggerated 
form. 

In  lines  291-294, 

Vos,  0 
Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit  atque 
Prcesectimi  decies  nou  castigavit  ad  unguem, 

Horace  uses  strong  words,  but  of  which  Piso  doubt- 
less stood  in  need,  although,  with  his  usual  tact, 
the  poet  includes  the  three. 
In  lines  366-373, 

0  major  juvenum,  quam%is  et  voce  paterna 
Fiugeris  ad  rectum  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Tolle  memor,  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Eecte  concedi.     Consultus  juris  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti 
Messalse,  nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus ; 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est.     Mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  columnae, 

he  directly  addresses  Piso's  elder  son,  and  prohibits 
his  writing,  unless  he  can  soar  above  mediocrity  and 
attain  recognised  excellence  ;  and  1  do  not  doubt  that 
the  lines  382-384, 

Quidni  ? 
Liber  et  ingenuus,  praesertim  census  equestrem 
Siunniam  nummorum,  \itioque  remotus  ab  omni, 
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are  Piso's  reply  to  sucli  prohibitioti,  tlioiij^h  Horace 
WTites  ii8  if  any  one,  answering  his  description, 
might  so  reply.  And  then  the  jjoet  continues, — 
that  he  is  sure  he  will  write  nothing  if  the  Muse 
is  against  his  doing  so,  and  that,  if  he  does  write, 
he  will  submit  it  first  to  Tarpa,  next  to  his  father, 
afterwards  to  Horace  himself,  and  then  will  lock 
it  up  in  his  desk  for  nine  years — eipiivalent, 
1  imagine,  to  its  remaining  there  during  his 
lifetime. 

Then  at  line  390  he  commences  enumerating  the 
poetic  glories  of  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Homer,  and 
Tyrtfcus,  and  ends  this  direct  address  to  Piso  with 
the  words,  "  ne  forte  jnidori  sit  ,  .  .  cantor 
Apollo  ". 

But  why  has  Horace  just  brought  these  four 
before  him  ?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  him 
also  compose  poetry,  and  strive  to  tread  in  their 
steps  and  emulate  them  ?  The  whole  of  the  epistle 
up  to  this  point,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  lines, 
426-430, 

Tu  seu  donaris,  scu  quid  donare  voles  cui, 
Noli  to  ad  versus  tibi  factos  ducere  plenum 
Lsetitiae  ;  clamabit  enim  "  Pulchre  !  bene  !  recte!  " 
Pallescet  super  his,  ctiam  stillabit  amicis 
Ex  oculis  rorem, 

seem  absolutely  to  forbid  this  being  Horace's 
meaning,  and  to  show  that  he  considered  Piso 
incapable  of  writing  poetry  which  should  reach  a 
satisfactory  standard  ;  and  I  submit  that  the 
words  ''  ne  forte  pudori  .  .  .  Ajwllo"  are  a  warning 
and  counsel  to  Piso  against  writing,  lest  both 
Apollo  and  the  Muse  should  reproach  him,  or, 
in  other  words,  lest  public  opinion,  condemning  his 
poetic  compositions,  should  make  him  ashamed. 
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Were  Orelli's  interpretation  the  correct  one, 
would  not  Horace  be  acting  contrary  to  the  very 
rules  he  lays  down  in  this  ei)istle  ? 

Ut  nee  pes  nee  caput  uni  reddatur  formre  (1.  8). 
Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  iiniim  (1.  23). 
Ser\'etur  ad  imum  qiialis  ab  incepto  processerit  (1.  126). 
Primo  ne  medium  medio  ne  discrepet  imum  (1.  152). 

For  up  to  line  405  he  would  be  doing  all  he  could 
to  dissuade  Piso  from  writing,  and  then  in  that 
line  turn  completely  round  and  exhort  him  to 
write. 

A  little  further  on,  lines  426-437, 

Tu  sen  douaris,  seu  quid  donare  voles  eui, 

Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes, 

Horace  gives  Piso  a  stern  prohibition  with  regard 
to  a  certain  course  of  action  which,  if  he  composed, 
he  was  not  to  adopt ;  and  this  prohibition  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  epistle,  which  was 
primarily  and  specially  connected  with  Piso's  aspira- 
tions towards  being  reputed  a  poet,  and,  secondly, 
served  for  interweaving  in  it  various  criticisms  on 
poetry  and  the  drama.  I  think  that  Piso  had  done 
what  Horace  prohibits  in  those  lines  (426-427),  and 
that  the  results  alluded  to  in  lines  428-430  had 
followed  in  his  case ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
which  follows  in  the  epistle,  from  line  430  to  the 
end,  was  written  by  Horace  in  order  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  dissuade  and  deter  him  from  attempt- 
ing that  for  which  the  Sabine  farmer  deemed  him 
unfitted. 


